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PREFACE 


Bertrand  Russell  once  suggested  that  most  people  would 
rather  die  than  think.   If  the  accounts  and  predictions  of 
the  ecologists  are  correct,  we  will  soon  discover  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Russell's  observation  was  accurate.   In  brief, 
many  ecologists  state  that  if  the  United  States  economy 
continues  to  grow  as  it  has  been  growing,  the  earth's  deli- 
cately balanced  life  support  system  will  be  upset.   This 
danger,  of  course,  will  be  sharply  increased  as  other  na- 
tions adopt  the  industrial  and  consumption  practices  of 
the  United  States.   The  effects  of  production  and  consump- 
tion patterns  will  be  multiplied  by  vast  increases  in  pop-  . 
ulation  both  in  industrialized  nations  and  in  the  world's 
"underdeveloped"  countries.   Man  may  become  an  endangered  ' 
species  as  a  result  of  his  own  spoliation  and  destruction 
of  his  environment.   Thus  it  seems  that  we  have  a  genuine 
opportunity  to  prove  Russell  wrong... or  right. 

Mere  thinking,  however,  even  if  it  leads  to  techniques 
potentially  capable  of  resolving  our  environmental  prob- 
lems, by  no  means  guarantees  success.   And  success  in  this 
case  means  survival.   Obviously  a  remedy  is  of  no  use  if 
not  applied.   The  fundamental  issues  then  revolve  around 
the  following  questions:   Have  we  the  inclination  to  meet 
the  problem?   Are  we  willing  to  pay  the  costs  that  a  solu- 
tion requires?   Have  we  the  political  institutions  necessary 
to  enforce  the  solution?   The  answers  to  these  questions 
are  likely  to  be  the  most  important  of  this  country's  un- 
knowns . 

We  are  certain  only  of  the  following  facts.   First,  however 
arrogantly  man  approaches  nature,  he  is  an  organism  depen- 
dent upon  her  life  support  system.   Like  other  animals,  he 
is  enmeshed  in  biological  and  chemical  processes.   Although 
he  has  a  capacity  to  modify  his  environment,  over  the  long 
run,  he  must  harmonize  his  relationship  with  his  environ- 
ment.  Failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  environmental  de- 
terioration and  a  subsequent  reduction  in  the  carrying 
capacity  of  this  environment.   If  this  carrying  capacity 
is  reduced,  the  human  population  will  be  reduced — volun- 
rarily  or  otherwise. 
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Second,  there  are  strong  signs  that  the  industrialized 
nations  are  environmentally  destructive.   Further,  if 
established  trends  continue,  the  severity  and  scope  of 
destruction  will  increase. 

Finally,  corrective  action  will  entail  a  cost  and  will 
involve  individual  commitment  and  political  action. 

The  material  offered  in  this  Guide  is  offered  to  acquaint 
the  intelligent  and  concerned  non-specialist  with  a  survey 
of  environmental  problems,  their  causes,  and  hints  at  their 
solutions.   One  way  or  another,  Russell's  claim  will  be 
answered.   We  hope  that  this  handbook  will  influence  the 
answer . 


Study  Design 

This  Study-Discussion  Guide  is  designed  to  give  the  reader 
access  to  information  and  opinions  about  the  condition  of 
the  environment  in  which  he  lives.   It  attempts  to  be  broad 
enough  to  introduce  the  major  environmental  concerns  in 
enough  depth  to  give  the  participant  an  understanding  of 
the  basic  problems  without  pursuing  the  issues  at  length. 

The  subject  areas  have  been  structured  according  to  six 
natural  divisions  of  the  issue.   To  provide  maximum  auton- 
omy for  participants,  no  further  structuring  has  been  done. 
The  decisions  about  breaking  the  readings  into  smaller 
sections  have  been  left  to  the  individuals  or  groups  using 
the  Guide.   Each  of  the  six  topics  is  introduced  by  a  para- 
graph intended  to  point  up  the  major  issues.   The  questions 
which  follow  should  be  considered  as  the  readings  are  done, 
and  they  are  then  to  be  used  in  the  following  discussion. 

If  a  group  is  using  the  program,  it  is  suggested  that  an 
early  planning  session  involving  one  or  more  members  of 
the  group  would  be  valuable.   Since  some  flexibility  is 
allowed,  each  group  will  need  to  decide  the  number  and 
length  of  meetings,  the  structure  of  the  discussion  ses- 
sions, the  films  to  be  shown,  etc.   A  minimum  of  six 
meetings,  one  per  topic,  is  recommended.   Consider  the 
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use  of  discussion  leaders  or  resource  people  from  the 
community.   City  mayors,  area  planners,  members  of  pollu- 
tion control  boards,  and  experts  from  industry  are  good 
candidates  for  lecturers  or  informal  discussion  leaders. 
Films  may  need  to  be  ordered  well  in  advance  of  the  show 
date. 


Notes  on  the  Reading  Assignments^ 

The  materials  for  the  course  were  chosen  because  of  the 
authority  with  which  their  authors  speak,  the  wide  range 
of  coverage  which  they  give  to  the  problem,  and  their 
ready  availability  and  low  cost.   The  readings  are: 

deBell,  Garrett,  The  Environmental  Handbook.   New 
York:   Ballantine,  1970.    (95 C) 

Ehrlich,  Paul,  The  Population  Bomb.   New  York: 
Ballantine,  1968.    (95c) 

New  Challenges  for  Wilderness  Conservationists. 
Washington:   The  Wilderness  Society,  1969. 

Rienow,  Robert  and  Leona  Train,  Moment  in  the  Sun. 
New  York:   Ballantine,  1967.    (95 o) 

U.S.,  Congress,  House.   Government  Operations 
Committee.   Effects  of  Population  Growth  on 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Environment.   91st 
Congress,  1st  session,  1969. 

The  deBell,  Ehrlich,  and  Rienow  books  may  be  available  at 
your  local  bookstore  or  on  drugstore  paperback  racks.   If 
they  are  not,  you  may  purchase  them  by  mail  at  the  addresses 
below: 

Department  CS 

Ballantine  Books 

36  West  20th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10003 

(send  50  per  book  for  handling) 


Indiana  University  Bookstore 

Mail  Order  Department 

Indiana  Memorial  Union 

Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 

(send  check  for  the  full  amount,  plus 

25c  postage  payable  to  Indiana  University) 

The  third  and  last  of  these  materials  are  free  and  may  be 
obtained  by  mailing  the  postcards  provided  in  the  back  of 
this  booklet.   The  report  of  the  Hearings  before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  a  valuable  source  for  the 
opinions  of  authorities  from  all  fields  related  to  popu- 
lation, natural  resources,  and  the  environment.   You  must 
fill  in  the  name  of  the  Representative  for  your  area  and 
include  your  own  return  address  before  mailing  the  card. 

At  the  end  of  each  section  there  is  a  list  of  suggested 
references  for  further  study  on  specific  topics.   There 
is  no  bibliography  as  such  because  the  excellent  bibliog- 
raphies listed  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  three  major  texts 
cover  the  area  very  adequately. 


Using  the  Film  Bibliography 

The  film  bibliography,  compiled  by  the  Indiana  University 
Audio-Visual  Center,  lists  good  environmental  films  which 
are  available  for  rent  from  the  Center.   The  selection  is 
left  to  the  group  using  the  Guide,  so  that  individual 
needs  and  interests  can  be  met.   Serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  ordering  of  films,  because  audio- 
visual aids  can  add  variety  and  stimulation  to  the  group's 
study  sessions.   In  addition  to  this  bibliography,  a  list 
of  other  sources,  from  which  films  can  be  borrowed  free  of 
charge,  is  included.   By  writing  to  the  addresses  given, 
film  bibliographies  can  be  obtained  from  these  agencies. 


Using  Supplementary  Resources 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion  operates  a  non-book 
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reference  service  on  public  affairs  topics,  including 
environmental  concerns.   By  writing  or  calling  the  Bureau, 
a  packet  of  material  can  be  borrowed  for  a  period  of  one 
month.   This  service  is  provided  without  charge  to  Indiana 
residents  and  upon  negotiated  terms  with  non-residents. 
Collections  include  articles  from  magazines,  journals  and 
newspapers,  as  well  as  pamphlets,  government  publications, 
and  other  material  representing  varying  points  of  view. 
In  the  environmental  area,  requests  may  be  either  general 
or  related  to  specific  problems  such  as  oil  spills,  pesti- 
cide control,  transportation,  or  sewage  disposal.   Direct 
requests  to: 

Bureau  of  Public  Discussion 
301  Owen  Hall 
Indiana  University 
Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 
Phone:   (812)  337-1684 

There  are  many  local,  regional,  and  national  organizations 
concerned  with  environmental  problems.   A  fairly  extensive 
list  of  these  is  included  near  the  end  of  the  Study-Discus- 
sion Guide.   Environmentally  concerned  citizens  may  wish 
to  write  for  information  about  the  activities  of  these 
groups,  and  perhaps  contribute  to  or  join  one  or  more  of 
them.   Many  have  regular  publications  for  their  members, 
or  special  books  and  pamphlets  which  may  be  of  interest. 

The  list  of  environmental  periodicals  included  in  this 
booklet  allows  individuals  or  groups  to  follow  up  what 
they  have  learned  through  this  course  by  subscribing  to 
a  publication.   These  journals  provide  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  new  developments  in  environmental  research, 
opinions,  and  action. 
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STANDARD  OF  LIVING  VS.  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 


For  the  average  American,  "standard  of  living"  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  identical  with  "quality  of  life."  The  auto- 
mobiles, campers,  fine  homes  and  clothing  that  individuals 
ovm  are  all  part  of  the  standard  of  living,  but  do  they 
really  guarantee  a  high  quality  of  life?   To  have  a  satis- 
fying and  fulfilling  life,  perhaps  there  are  requirements 
beyond,  and  even  more  essential  than,  consumer  goods.   Clean 
air  to  breathe  and  pure  water  to  drink;  room  to  live,  work, 
and  play  in  a  healthful  and  attractive  environment;  food 
without  harmful  chemicals ;  preservation  of  wildlife  and 
natural  resources:   are  these  not  basic  requirements  for  a 
"good  life?"  To  some  extent,  then,  "standard  of  living" 
and  "quality  of  life"  may  be  incompatible. 

Questions  for  Thought  and  Discussion: 

1.  According  to  Ehrlich  and  Rienow,  what  is  the 
relationship  between  quality  of  life  and  such 
determiners  of  national  progress  as  technological 
advancement  and  population  growth?   How  does 
this  relationship  affect  you? 

2.  How  do  the  ecological  problems  of  developed 
countries  differ  from  those  of  underdeveloped 
countries?   Consider  differences  in  population 
growth  rate,  levels  of  industrialization,  and 
rates  of  environmental  deterioration.   What 
environmental  problems  do  developed  and  under- 
developed countries  have  in  common? 

3.  Can  you  define  ideal  conditions  for  a  "good" 
quality  of  life?   Will  these  conditions  provide 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
persons? 

4.  If  you  agree  that  biological  catastrophe  will 
follow  from  our  present  patterns  of  environ- 
mental interaction,  what  sacrifices  are  you 
willing  to  make  to  help  delay  or  prevent  such 
catastrophe? 


Reading : 

Population  Bomb,  "The  Problem,"  pp.  15-67. 

(Introduction  and  analysis  of  the  concepts  of  birth  rate, 
death  rate,  and  doubling  time;  historical  background  on 
cultural  and  physiological  evolutionary  attitudes  concern- 
ing population  problems  and/or  interfering  with  the  solu- 
tion implications  of  uncontrolled  growth;  implications  of 
starvation  on  a  mass  scale  in  terms  of  international  poli- 
tics.) 

Moment  in  the  Sun,  "Perspective,"  pp.  1-31. 

(A  hint  at  the  implications  of  three  pressures  casting 
doubt  over  the  future  of  mankind:   1.  growth  in  popula- 
tion, 2.  experts'  projections  of  the  vast,  unplanned 
economic  growth  to  come,  3.  economic  and  political  de- 
mands on  the  U.S.  that  a  developing  world  is  determinedly 
pressing.   These  four  chapters  are  rich  in  statistical 
proofs,  setting  out  the  basic  problems  of  population 
growth  and  the  accompanying  needs  for  vastly  increased 
supplies  of  resources  to  provide  for  this  population  if 
growth  is  not  controlled.) 

Environmental  Handbook,  "Eco-Catastrophel "  pp.  161-176. 

(Predicts  what  our  world  will  be  like  in  10  years  if  the 
present  course  of  environmental  destruction  is  allowed  to 
continue. ) 

Further  Reading: 

Environmental  Handbook,  "The  Historical  Roots  of  our 
Ecological  Crisis,"  pp.  12-26. 

(Delves  into  the  ideological  foundations  of  man's  attitude 
towards  nature,  especially  as  embodied  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.) 


POPULATION 


The  average  life  expectancy  of  an  American  declined  by 
4/10  of  a  year  in  1969.   How,  you  ask,  can  this  be? 
Despite  advances  in  medical  sciences,  our  strained  eco- 
system has  begun  to  take  over.   Famine  and  war  are  begin- 
ning to  limit  population  growth.   At  the  same  time,  the 
birth  rate  around  the  world  continues  to  outpace  the  death 
rate.   Consequently  we  are  faced  with  the  growing  problem 
of  overpopulation.   What  are  the  implications  of  this 
growth  rate  for  the  extent  and  quality  of  life? 

Questions  for  Thought  and  Discussion: 

j     1.   In  what  ways  might  natural  forces  limit  the 
'         growth  of  human  population  if  voluntary  means 
of  control  are  not  implemented? 

2.  How  does  the  philosophy  of  "family  planning" 
differ  from  the  strategy  of  population  control? 

3.  What  cultural  factors  in  underdeveloped  countries 
make  population  control  difficult?   How  can  these 
be  overcome?   What  role  should  developed  countries 
play  in  this  effort? 

4.  In  the  context  of  solving  the  problems  caused  by 
overpopulation: 

a.   Which  is  more  moral  or  immoral:   to  have  an 
abortion  or  an  illegitimate  child?  Consider 
the  social,  psychological,  economic,  and 
physical  aspects  of  each,  particularly  as 
they  concern  different  groups  in  our  society 
(i.e.  the  urban  poor,  racial  minority  groups, 
etc.) 


b.   If  you  were  asked  to  decide  between  survival 
for  a  healthy  individual  or  a  hopelessly  ill 
or  mentally  deficient  or  retarded  one,  what 
would  be  the  basis  of  your  decision? 


5.   In  both  developed  and  underdeveloped  societies, 
a  woman's  role  has  been  perceived  solely  in  terms 
of  bearing  and  rearing  a  family.   If  family  size 
must  be  limited,  what  changes  in  these  attitudes 
will  be  necessary?   What  is  a  "liberated"  woman? 

Reading: 

Population  Bomb^  "The  Ends  of  the  Road,"  pp.  69-80. 

(A  discussion  of  the  three  potential  "death-rate  solutions": 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  and  the  likelihood  of  all  three, 
plus  a  series  of  projections  of  possible  events  in  the  next 
15  years. ) 

Population  Bomb,  "What  is  Being  Done,"  pp.  81-130. 

(A  discussion  of  the  failure  of  the  family  planning  pro- 
grams, of  birth  control  techniques  and  their  appropriate- 
ness and  efficiency  in  various  social  groups  and  of  social 
attitudes  towards  birth  control.   The  role  of  the  United 
States  government  past  and  future  in  family  planning  pro- 
grams .  ) 

Moment  in  the  Sun,  "The  City  Syndrome,"  pp.  117-126. 

(Discusses  the  dilemma  of  a  mass  society  committed  to 
consumption  and  denying  to  individuals  the  satisfaction 
of  community  expression.) 

Moment  in  the  Sun,  "The  Ultimate  Horror — a  Septic  World," 
pp.  127-140. 

(Illustrates  the  permanent  damage  that  overpopulation, 
coupled  with  careless  disposal  of  waste  and  unthinking 
attitudes  towards  land  can  bring  about,  specifically  in 
terms  of  water  and  soil  pollution,  and  hence,  in  terms  of 
poisoning  food  supply.) 

Further  Reading: 

Hardin,  Population,  Evolution,  and  Birth  Control.   San 
Fjrancisco:   W.  H.  Freeman  and  Company,  1964. 


Fletcher,  Joseph  Francis,  Situation  Ethics;  The  New  Morality, 
Philadelphia:   Westminster  Press,  1966. 

Friedan,  Betty,  The  Feminine  Mystique.   New  York:   Norton, 
1963. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


In  the  "underdeveloped"  countries  of  the  world,  most  energy 
is  clean,  i.e.  it  comes  from  the  sun  via  human,  animal  or 
wind  power.   Industrial  societies  like  our  own,  however, 
require  the  use  of  vast  quantities  of  stored  fossil  fuel, 
such  as  coal  and  oil,  and  these  sources  of  energy  pollute 
our  environment.   In  a  "progressive"  economy,  where  pro- 
duction and  consumption  are  always  increasing,  the  environ- 
ment suffers  in  terms  of  air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
noise  pollution,  resource  depletion,  and  overcrowding. 
The  goals  and  motives  of  an  industrial  economy  have  often 
proved  to  be  incompatible  with  health  and  beauty. 

Questions  for  Thought  and  Discussion: 

1.  Would  people  resist  giving  up  those  appliances 
classified  as  energy-consuming  luxuries?   Which 
of  them  seem  less  important  to  you?   If  electri- 
city cost  more,  would  you  have  fewer  electrical 
appliances? 

2.  What  are  the  ways  in  which  the  automobile,  a 
typical  example  of  industrialization,  is  detri- 
mental to  environmental  quality,  during  its 
production,  its  use,  and  its  discard? 

3.  Consider  the  pollution  due  to  automobiles: 

a.  Is  it  really  less  expensive  to  drive  than 
to  rely  on  public  transporation? 

b.  How  would  public  transportation  have  to  be 
changed  to  be  as  convenient  as  driving? 

c.  What  methods  can  individuals  use  to  cut 
down  on  total  air  pollution  from  vehicles? 

d.  In  what  direction  should  communities  be 
moving  to  solve  transportation  problems? 

4.  What  are  the  ill  effects  of  noise  on  humans? 
Which  sources  of  noise  are  worst,  and  which 

I         could  profitably  be  eliminated? 


5.  What  are  the  implications  for  industry  and 
business  of  ever  tightening  governmental 
pollution  controls? 

a.  Would  this  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
government  itself  could  more  efficiently 
operate  big  industries,  rather  than  control- 
ling them  by  cumbersome  restrictions? 

b.  What  can  a  businessman  do  when  he  finds 
required  pollution  control  eating  into  his 
profits? 

c.  Will  government  officials  lose  their  commit- 
ment to  cleaning  up  the  environment  if 
environmental  control  comes  to  be  identified 
as  "creeping  socialism"  or  "bad  for  business"? 

6.  What  is  eco-pornography?   What  can  be  done  about 
it? 

Reading : 

Environmental  Handbook,  "Energy,"  pp.  66-75. 

(Maintains  that  all  power  pollutes  and  proposes  a  reduction 
in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  power.) 

Moment  in  the  Sun,  "38  Cigarettes  a  Day,"  pp.  141-155. 

(Vividly  pictures  the  hazards  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
particularly  as  contributed  by  industry,  proposing  areas 
of  legislative  or  governmental  control  on  state  and  national 
levels. ) 

Environmental  Handbook,  "Warning:   The  Automobile  is 

Dangerous  to  Earth,  Air,  Fire,  Water,  Mind  and  Body," 
pp.  197-213. 

(Compares  the  relative  efficiency,  pollution-contribution, 
land  use  and  danger  of  the  various  types  of  transportation: 
automobile,  bus,  railroad,  airplane,  foot,  bicycle,  etc.) 


Moment  In  the  Sun,  "Noise,  Nerves,  and  Neurotics," 
pp.  179-194. 

(A  discussion  of  noise  pollution  in  terms  of  decibel 
rating  of  sound  and  the  damage  to  hearing  threatened  by 
the  noise  of  industrialized  society.   Deals  with  decibel 
thresholds  and  the  point  at  which  decibel  increases  does 
permanent  damage  to  hearing.   Rates  noises  in  terms  of 
decibels  to  illustrate  how  much  danger  man  is  constantly 
exposed  to.) 

Environmental  Handbook,   "Eco-Pornography ,"  pp.  263-265. 

(Exposes  the  advertising  industry's  use  of  the  environ- 
mental issue  to  sell  products  of  polluting  industries. 
Proposes  questions  for  the  consumer  to  bear  in  mind  to 
understand  the  motives  behind  such  advertising.) 

Further  reading: 

Environmental  Handbook,   "Highway  and  City,"  pp.  182-196. 

(Illustrates  the  dominance  of  the  automobile  in  city  land 
use  decisions  and  the  subsequent  neglect  of  other  forms 
of  transportation.   Emphasizes  that  human  purposes  should 
govern  the  choice  of  the  means  of  transportation  and  that 
we  need  a  better  transportation  system,  not  just  more 
highways . ) 

Environmental  Handbook,  "Media  and  Environmental  Aware- 
ness," pp.  253-262. 

(An  advertiser's  discussion  of  the  advertising  industry's 
role  in  sustaining  the  idea  of  an  infinitely-expanding 
Gross  National  Product  in  an  isolated  sphere.) 

Environmental  Handbook,  "SST,"  pp.  177-181. 

(Maintains  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  case 
for  building  the  SST  on  the  grounds  that  it  will  make  life 
better  and  goes  on  to  show  how,  for  many,  it  will  make 
life  worse. ) 


Commoner,  Science  and  Survival.   New  York:  Viking  Compass 
Paperback,  1963. 

Rudd,  Pesticides  and  the  Living  Landscape.  Madison: 
University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1964. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  DETERIORATION 


In  history,  the  penalty  for  abusing  nature  has  manifested 
itself  only  gradually.   In  recent  times,  though,  tremendous 
population  increases  and  "advanced"  technology  have  greatly 
increased  the  speed  at  which  deterioration  is  occurring. 
Serious  psychological  problems  affected  by  overpopulation 
are  accompanied  by  the  technological  problems  of  merely 
supplying  food  for  such  a  large  population.   We  are  con- 
stantly being  warned  that  the  heavy  load  of  poisons  and 
wastes  placed  on  our  environment  is  causing  destruction 
and  death.   Because  our  value  system  is  involved  in  our 
economic  practices,  efforts  to  reverse  the  trend  may  be 
painful  and  costly. 

Questions  for  Thought  and  Discussion: 

1.  What  does  overpopulation  do  to  our  scenic 
wilderness,  recreational  areas,  and  aesthetic 
pleasure  spots? 

2.  How  is  the  quality  of  human  life  diminished  by 
the  extinction  of  certain  species  of  wild 
animals?   Is  man  himself  an  "endangered 
species?" 

3.  What  are  the  major  sources  of  water  pollution? 
which  of  these  are  most  serious  in  your  com- 
munity? 

4.  Why  are  pesticides  used  increasingly  in  food 
production  and  lawn  care?   Is  population  growth 
an  indirect  cause?  The  use  of  pesticides  can 
be  avoided,  but  are  people  willing  to  accept  the 
resulting  inconveniences? 

Reading: 

Moment  in  the  Sun,  "Our  Rising  Standard  of  Poisons," 
pp.  195-214. 
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(Vividly  illustrates  how  much  our  varied  diet — indeed,  the 
ability  of  our  producers  to  feed  our  growing  multitudes 
at  all — depends  upon  our  willingness  to  accept  an  ever- 
increasing  dose  of  poison  not  only  in  all  that  we  eat, 
drink,  touch  or  wear,  but  in  our  muscles,  tissues,  and 
even  in  our  brains.   Asks  the  question:   if  this  is  so, 
then  do  we  really  have  a  high  standard  of  living?) 

Moment  in  the  Sun,  "The  Death  of  Dignity,"  pp.  215-228. 

(Predicts  the  degree  of  dehumanization  necessary  to  deal 
with  everexpanding  population  and  speaks  of  psychological 
pressures  inherent  in  overcrowding.   Discusses  the  regi- 
mentation which  is  inevitable  in  a  country  with  a  huge 
population  and  with  the  subsequent  loss  of  identity.) 

Moment  in  the  Sun,  "Crisis  in  Beauty,"  "The  Redemption 
of  Beauty,"  pp.  156-176. 

(Considers  the  remaining  undeveloped  areas  of  the  country 
in  terms  of  their  aesthetic  value,  vs.  their  economic  value 
and  proposes  aesthetic  as  well  as  physical  resource  hus- 
bandry.) 

Moment  in  the  Sun,  "The  Great  American  Thirst,"  pp.  67-82. 

(Clearly  defines  man's  dependence  on  water  and  predicts 
the  consequences  of  upsetting  the  balance  between  man's 
need  and  the  available  supply  of  fresh  water.   Considers 
water  conservation  projects  and  their  ecological  implica- 
tions; discusses  practical  implications  of  desalinization, ) 

Moment  in  the  Sun,  "Flight  into  Eternity,"  pp.  96-114. 

(Catalogues  the  number  of  species  which  are  now  extinct 
or  are  threatened  with  extinction  as  a  result  of  man's 
predatory  nature  or  of  man's  encroachment  into  their 
natural  domain. ) 

Further  reading: 

Environmental  Handbook,  "The  Tainted  Sea,"  pp.  51-65. 
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(Chronicles  a  "red  tide"  bloom  off  the  Florida  Gulf  Coast 
and  follows  public  efforts  and  motivation  in  preventing 
subsequent  blooms.) 

Moment  in  the  Sun,  "Ecology — the  Relentless  Science," 
pp.  35-52. 

(Introduces  principles  of  environmental  science  and  sug- 
gests consequences  of  disregard  of  these  principles. 
Suggests  that  "we  make  our  greatest  mistake  when  we 
believe  that  the  world  belongs  to  us... It  does  not — we 
belong  to  it.") 

Moment  in  the  Sun,  "Ravished  Wonders,"  pp.  83-94. 

(Speaks  of  the  conflict  between  conservation  of  specific 
sites  of  scenic  beauty  and  pressure  for  industrial  de- 
velopment of  these  areas.) 

Cox,  Readings  in  Conservation  Ecology.   New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1969. 

Environmental  Handbook,  "Pesticides  Since  Silent  Spring," 
pp.  76-91. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 


There  is  no  simple,  comprehensive  formula  to  define  the 
distinction  between  areas  to  be  governed  by  private  or 
public  policy.   Yet,  when  the  acts  of  individuals  or 
groups  of  individuals  have  implications  which  impose  a 
serious  threat  to  the  existence  of  the  general  public, 
there  is  little  need  for  fine  distinctions:   the  issue  is 
surely  one  of  public  policy.   Such  public  goods  as  water 
supply,  air,  and  the  general  state  of  the  environment,  in 
an  aesthetic  as  well  as  life-sustaining  sense,  have  tradi- 
tionally been  regulated  by  an  inconsistent  set  of  stan- 
dards.  As  a  result  many  unwise  and  harmful  actions  have 
been  taken  with  little  regard  to  their  broader  implica- 
tions.  Since  we  must  live  with  the  results  of  past  and 
future  mistakes,  a  coherent  public  attitude  in  support  of 
sound  environmental  policies  is  necessary. 

Questions  for  Thought  and  Discussion: 

1.  Will  voluntary  action,  along  with  applied 
technology,  be  sufficient  to  solve  the 
environmental  problem? 

a.  Can  exploitation  of  the  oceans  and  increased 
land-utilization  alone  solve  environmental 
problems? 

b.  Can  individual  conservationists  make  a  large 
enough  impact? 

c.  Are  there  some  problems  which  need  to  be 
solved  collectively,  through  local  state, 
and  federal  governments?   If  so,  which  ones? 

2.  Assuming  political  action  is  necessary,  what  are 
the  most  effective  techniques  for  influencing 
decision-makers  ? 

3.  One  of  our  top  national  priorities  is  a  growing 
GNP  (a  measure  of  total  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced.)  Should  environmental  quality  be  a  higher 
or  lower  priority  than  a  growing  GNP? 
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4,   What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  environment- 
ally important  law  that  could  be  passed  by  the 
federal  government? 

Reading: 

Hearings ,  "Tragedy  of  the  Commons,"  pp.  131-139. 

(An  ecology  classic  which  explores  the  thought  that  over- 
population has  no  technical  solution  and  proposes  that  we 
must  recognize  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  commons  in 
breeding. ) 

Moment  in  the  Sun,  "Space  and  Sprawl,"  pp.  53-66. 

(Discusses  land-management  needs  and  policies  and  use  of 
land  for  greatest  efficiency.   Suggests  that  land  needs 
will  shortly  outstrip  land  availability  and  correlates 
this  with  population  pressure.) 

Environmental  Handbook,  "Economics  of  the  Coming  Space- 
Ship  Earth,"  pp.  96-101. 

(Explains  that  spaceship  economy  is  primarily  concerned 
with  stock  maintenance,  not  with  "throughput"  (i.e., 
production  and  consumption)  as  in  our  present  economy, 
and  that  any  technological  change  which  results  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  given  total  stock  with  a  lessened  "through- 
put" is  a  gain.   Discusses  the  necessity  and  difficulty  of 
developing  an  attitude  of  responsibility  to  posterity.) 

Moment  in  the  Sun,  "Growth,  Greed  and  Gung-Ho,"  pp.  229-242. 

(A  warning  of  the  implications  of  the  ideology  of  infinite- 
ly-expanding economic  growth;  asks  the  question:   growth —  i 
for  what?   Emphasizes  that  resources  are  not  infinitely     I 
renewable.)  1 

Moment  in  the  Sun,  "To  the  Rescue:   The  Seas  I"  pp.  243-253. 

(Explores  the  idea  that  as  we  conclude  despoliation  of  the 
land  we  console  ourselves  with  the  promise  and  potential    j 
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of  the  seas  and  that  because  we  know  so  little  about  the 
oceans  there  are  no  limits  that  reason  can  put  on  our  ex- 
pectations.  Explains  that  the  seas  have  been  and  are 
being  hurt,  directly  and  indirectly,  by  the  same  forces 
that  abuse  the  land.) 

Environmental  Handbook,  "A  Future  that  Makes  Ecological 
Sense,"  pp.  153-160. 

(A  projection  of  a  future  state  where  man  is  in  ecological 
harmony,  where  the  environment  can  handle  the  amount  of 
waste  that  a  limited  population  produces,  where  man  re- 
cycles goods  to  avoid  unnecessary  waste,  where  a  steady 
state  economy  replaces  our  present  ideology  of  growth  for 
the  sake  of  growth.) 

Further  reading: 

Environmental  Handbook,  "Wilderness,^'  pp.  147-152. 

(Speaks  of  the  image  of  wilderness  in  the  American  imagi- 
nation and  the  concept  of  responsibility  for  the  condition 
of  the  environment  to  generations  as  yet  unborn.) 

Moment  in  the  Sun,  "To  the  Rescue:   The  Sciences  I"  pp.  254- 
267. 

(Exposes  the  idea  of  science  as  the  escape  hatch  from 
reality.  Maintains  that,  for  all  our  faith  in  scientific 
technology,  it  is  this  very  scientific  technology  that  is 
responsible  for  most  of  our  problems  in  the  first  place.) 

Leopold,  A  Sand  County  Almanac.   New  York:   Oxford  Universit^y 
Press,  1966. 

Nash,  Wilderness  and  the  American  Mind.   New  Haven:  Yale  U. 
Press,  1967. 
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FILM  SERVICES 
Sources  for  Free  Films  on  Environmental  Issues 


Modern  Talking  Picture  Service 
9  Garfield  Place 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
Phone:   (513)   421-2516 

Shell  Film  Library 
450  N.  Meridian  St. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 
Phone:   (317)   635-7631 

Bureau  of  Mines 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

4800  Forbes  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.   15213 

State  of  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Health 
1330  W.  Michigan  St. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46207 

U.S.  Department  of  HEW 

Public  Health  Service 

National  Medical  Audiovisual  Centre  (Annex) 

Station  K 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30324 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

Audio  Visual  Services 

Room  601 

1815  N.  Fort  Myer  Drive 

Arlington,  Virginia  22209 

Regional  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  &  Wildlif( 
Department  of  the  Interior 
809  Peachtree,  7th  Building 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30323 
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Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Department  of  Interior 
Washington,  D.C.   20240 

Sterling  Movies 

309  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sanitation  Commission  CORSANCO) 
414  Walnut  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
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Films  available  from: 

Indiana  University  Audio-Visual  Center 

Rogers  F 

Indiana  University 

Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 


FILMS  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


MULTIPLY  AND  SUBDUE  THE  EARTH  67  minutes 

CSC-1979       $18.50 
CS-1979         13.50 

Our  cities  are  over-crowded,  much  of  the  air  we  breathe 
is  polluted,  and  the  source  of  our  future  supply  of 
food  and  water  is  in  danger.   These  are  problems  caused, 
in  part,  by  unplanned  use  of  our  natural  environment. 
Suburban  developments  are  being  built  with  little 
regard  for  the  natural  life  surrounding  them.   Eighty- 
two  per  cent  of  midtown  Manhattan's  population  has 
been  found  to  exhibit  various  degrees  of  mental  ill- 
ness which  is  thought  to  be  partially  caused  by  over- 
crowding.  The  central  message  of  this  film,  as  stated 
by  Ian  McHarg,  is  that  man  must  use  ecological  plan- 
ning and  seek  not  a  conquest  of  nature  but  unity  with 
nature. 

WHAT  ARE  WE  DOING  TO  OUR  WORLD,  PART  I  30  minutes 

NSC-1214       $11.00 

WHAT  ARE  WE  DOING  TO  OUR  WORLD,  PART  II  30  minutes 

NSC-1215       $11.00 

HERITAGE  OF  SPLENDOR  19  minutes 

NSC-1080        $5.75 

Dramatizes  the  problem  of  littering  in  the  United 
States  and  makes  suggestions  as  to  how  this  problem 
might  be  solved.   Highlights  the  cost  of  litter  in 
dollars  as  well  as  in  terms  of  spoiling  of  natural 
resources. 
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TOM  LEHER  SINGS:   POLLUTION  4  minutes 

CSC-2051      $3.00 

IN  SEARCH  OF  SPACE  30  minutes 

CSC-1988     $10.00 

THE  DUST  BOWL  23  minutes 

NS-755        $6.50 

Contrasts  past  and  present  conditions  of  the  Dust  Bowl 
area  of  the  Southern  Great  Plains.   Provides  newsreel 
footage  of  the  area  during  the  dust  storms  period  of 
the  early  1930' s.   Interviews  residents  in  Dalhart, 
Texas ,  who  weathered  the  dry  years  and  now  look  for- 
ward to  the  future.   Shows  how  the  National  Farm 
Program  introduced  conservation  measures  to  save  and 
restore  the  area.   Narrated  by  Walter  Cronkite. 

NOISE:   THE  NEW  POLLUTANT  30  minutes 

FS-1196       $6.75 

Demonstrates  that  sound  is  caused  by  a  difference 
in  air  pressure  and  explains  how  this  differential 
in  pressure  is  able  to  induce  the  sensation  of  hear- 
ing.  Reports  on  several  research  projects  dealing 
with  the  harmful  physiological  and  psychological 
effects  of  excessive  noise  on  human  beings. 

LOOK  TO  THE  LAND  21  minutes 

CSC-754       $9.00 

Presents  the  viewpoint  that  America  has  often  unwisely 
used  its  land  and  forest  resources,  that  all  people 
are  dependent  upon  the  land,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  directly  concerned  with  problems  of  conservation. 
Documents  the  misuse  of  these  resources  and  their 
resulting  problems,  as  the  Wanderer  (narrator)  visits 
a  New  England  farm  auction,  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
an  Alabama  cotton  farmer  who  sold  his  land  when  a 
dam  was  constructed,  a  Dakota  farmer,  a  Wyoming 
cattleman,  and  a  timberland  region.   Illustrates  the 
interdependence  of  all  the  people  in  a  river  basin. 
Includes  folk  songs  as  background  music. 
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BULLDOZED  AMERICA  27  minutes 

NS-1116        $7.00 

Dramatizes  the  need  for  conservation  by  showing  the 
way  the  bulldozer  is  changing  various  phases  of  the 
landscape  of  our  country.   Discusses  why  the  economic 
arguments  for  jobs  and  new  markets  usually  win  the 
conservation  debate  to  the  detriment  of  future  gen- 
erations.  Shows  large  areas  denuded  of  forests, 
marshes  and  bays  destroyed  as  they  are  filled  in  for 
housing  developments,  and  other  major  changes  to  the 
landscape  in  the  name  of  economic  progress. 

THE  MYTHS  AND  THE  PARALLELS:   A  STORY  OF  CONSERVATION 
NS-1098        $8.00  27  minutes 

Uses  still  visual  materials  to  spotlight  a  number  of 
myths  relating  to  conservation.   Dispells  the  myths 
of  nature's  infinite  abundance  and  scientific  infal- 
libility and  draws  parallels  between  man  and  the 
dinosaur  and  between  human  population  problems  and 
those  of  the  Arctic  lemming.   Suggests  that  man  use 
his  technology  to  create  a  natural  green  environment 
rather  than  to  destroy  nature. 

OUR  CHANGING  ENVIRONMENT  17  minutes 

NSC-llOO       $7.50 

_    Treats  the  effects  of  man  on  his  environment  and 

f  points  up  waste  and  misuse  of  natural  resources. 

Shows  the  modern  city  as  evidence  of  man's  ability 
to  control  his  environment  but  points  out  that  the 
city  can  exist  only  insofar  as  the  remaining  land 
and  sea  will  support  it.   Suggests  ways  of  cleaning 

I    up  the  environment  and  better  using  the  resources  at 

"    the  disposal  of  man. 

ECOLOGY:   THE  GRASSLANDS  16  minutes 

NSC-754        $7.50 

Shows  the  world's  grasslands,  the  variety  of  animal 
life  they  support  and  the  use  and  misuse  made  of  them 
by  man.   Pictures  the  ability  of  the  grass  to  survive 
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under  the  averages  of  fire,  through  overgrazing,  and 
through  man's  misuse.   Illustrates  some  basic  food 
chains  stressing  competition  and  survival  of  the 
fittest.   Views  live-action  films  of  the  dust  bowl  in 
the  United  States,  the  pampas  of  Argentina,  and  the 
savannah  of  Africa.   Concludes  that  the  green  grass 
and  the  grain  of  the  grasslands  feed  the  world. 

MUD  25  minutes 

NSC-1208        $9.50 

Shows  how  building  developers  can  create  expensive 
and  unnecessary  problems  by  destroying  the  natural 
topography  of  the  land. 

FOREST  MURMURS  11  minutes 

NSC-1023        $4.75 

Visualizes  the  scenic  beauty  of  parks  and  forests 
and  contrasts  this  with  the  ugliness  that  litter 
and  trash  can  produce.   Uses  a  sound  track  of 
dramatic  music  without  commentary. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  RIVER  28  minutes 

NSC-466         $7.00 

Presents  the  problems  of  water  pollution  in  the 
Potomac  River;  shows  the  causes  of  the  pollution; 
and  presents  several  remedies  for  the  situation. 
Factors  cited  as  influencing  the  sanitation  problem 
are  urban  population,  and  suburban  sewage  plants 
using  streams  too  small  to  absorb  their  load  of 
treated  sewage.   Indicates  that  larger  cities  are 
not  the  only  ones  responsible,  but  that  industries 
in  small  towns  must  also  share  the  blame.   Cites  the 
work  of  Alexandria,  Virginia  in  treating  sewage  and 
suggests  others  should  follow  its  example.   That 
this  same  problem  is  repeated  in  population  centers 
across  the  nation  is  emphasized. 

BEARGRASS  CREEK  19  minutes 

HSC-682         $7.50 
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Investigates  the  problems  caused  by  water  pollution 
and  the  ways  pollution  can  be  detected  and  eliminated. 
Selects  a  single  stream  in  Kentucky  as  an  example  of 
good  and  bad  aspects  of  community  handling  of  the 
sewage  disposal  problem.   Results  of  heavy  pollution 
shown  were  foul-smelling  gases,  dying  vegetation,  raw 
sewage,  and  industrial  wastes.   Illustrates  how  stream 
quality  is  gauged  by  methods  of  sampling  and  subse- 
quent laboratory  tests  and  examination  of  the  fish 
population  and  the  miscroscopic  animals  and  plants 
living  in  the  stream.   Shows  how  one  town  solved  its 
water  pollution  problems  and  suggests  how  other  com- 
munities may  initiate  action  on  the  problem.   Touches 
upon  the  work  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sanita- 
tion Commission  and  the  Potamological  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Louisville. 

IHE  CITY:   CARS  OR  PEOPLE  29  minutes 

CS-1531         $7.50 

Deals  with  problems  created  by  our  over  dependence 
on  the  motor  car  for  personal  transportation.   Re- 
views the  development  of  modes  of  transportation 
and  their  effects  upon  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
world.   Proposes  vigorous  control  of  personal  auto- 
mobile transportation  as  the  inevitable  solution  and 
urges  planning  now.   Features  Lewis  Mumford. 

NUCLEAR  RADIATION  FALLOUT  15  minutes 

FSC-542         $6.50 

Discusses  nuclear  radiation  fallout  from  an  atomic 
blast  and  its  effects  upon  genetic  mutations.   Covers 
a  bomb  explosion  and  classifies  fallout  into  local, 
intermediate,  or  delayed  types  describing  the  accom- 
panying alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  particles  produced  by 
each  type  of  fallout.   Reveals  the  accumulation  of 
strontium  90,  cesium  137  and  carbon  14  in  man's  en- 
vironment stressing  that  the  effects  of  radiations 
on  living  cells  is  cumulative  in  nature.   Tells  that 
radiations  can  cause  gene  mutations  almost  all  of 
which  are  undesirable.   Diagrams  the  bombardment  of 
living  cells  by  the  destructive  rays.   Concludes 
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that  fallout  today  is  a  controversial  issue  which 
dictates  that  man  proceed  with  caution  in  nuclear 
weapons  testing. 

MAN'S  IMPACT  ON  HIS  ENVIRONMENT  23  minutes 

NSC-1209        $8.00 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  PERIODICALS 

Audubon,  $8.50  pa.   Published  bimonthly  by  National  Audubon 
Society.  Membership  Dept. ,  1130  5th  Ave.,  N.Y. ,  N.Y. 
10028 

For  interested  la3niian.   To  promote  conservation  and 
appreciation  of  wildlife  and  wilderness,  natural  re- 
sources and  natural  beauty.   (e.g.  Silent  Spring — 
the  Genesis  and  Storm.   Jan.,  1970,  p.  70) 

Bioscience,  monthly  publication  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Biological  Science.   Individual  subscriptions  only 
to  members  of  AIBS,   Institutional  subscriptions  $18.00 
pa.   3900  Wisconsin  Ave. ,  N.W. ,  Washington,  D.C.   20016 

Magazine  for  biologists,  has  articles  on  population, 
pollution,  etc.  and  a  good  section  on  education, 
(e.g.  Special  Uses  of  Biology  in  Elementary  School 
Curriculum.   Sept.,  1969,  p.  820.) 

Conservation  Report,  Weekly,  free  for  asking.  Published 
by  National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412  16th  St.,  N.W. , 
Washington,  D.C.   20006 

Comes  out  while  Congress  is  sitting.   Lists  hearings 
and  introduced  bills  and  their  status  with  comments. 

Environment ,  $8.50  pa.   Published  10  times  a  year  by 
Committee  for  Environmental  Information,  Circulation 
Dept.,  438  N.  Skinker  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
63130 

Information  about  the  effects  of  technology  on  the 
environment  for  scientist  and  concerned  layman. 

Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress , 
Washington,  D.C.   20006.   Available  on  request: 
Recent  reports  on  Environment  Policy.   69-217-EP 
Environment  Quality — selected  bills  and  resulutions. 
70-279-SP 
Bibliography  on  Environment  and  Natural  Resources.  NR-114 
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The  Living  Wilderness ,  Published  quarterly  by  the  Wilderness 
Society,  729  15th  St.,  N.W. ,  Washington  D.C.   20005 

For  layman — problems  of  wilderness  preservation. 

National  Wildlife,  $5.00/year.   Published  bimonthly  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation.   National  Wildlife 
Membership  Services,  381  W.  Center  St.,  Marion,  Ohio 
43302. 

For  the  layman.   Its  objectives  are  to  create  and  en- 
courage an  awareness  of  the  need  for  wise  use  and 
proper  management  of  our  natural  resources. 

Natural  History,  $7.00  pa.   American  Museum  of  Natural 

History,  Central  Park  West  at  79th  St.,  N.Y. ,  N.Y.   10024 
For  the  layman,  e.g.   The  Ecology  of  a  Reservoir,  Nov. , 
1969,  p.  49. 

Population  Buj^le^tin,  Issued  6  times  a  year  by  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau,  1755  Mass.  Ave.,  N.W. ,  Washington, 
D.C.   20036.   Annual  membership/subscription  $5.00 
($3.00  for  teachers,  students,  and  libraries.)  Members 
receive  other  publications  listed  in  the  months  between 
Bulletins. 

Population  Bulletin — This  feature-length,  carefully 
researched  publication  focuses  in  detail  on  important 
aspects  and  consequences  of  population  growth  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

PRB  Selection — Reprinted  from  existing  articles  or      | 
abridged  from  speeches,  offers  short  essays  of  special 
interest  to  PRB  readers. 

Population  Profile — Illustrated,  covers  topics  similar 
to  those  of  the  Bulletin,  but  in  a  more  condensed 
fashion. 

World  Population  Data  Sheet — Annual  11"  x  17i^"  chart, 
for  wall  or  desk  use,  provides  detailed  population 
information  for  137  countries. 
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Ranger  Rick's  Nature  Magazine,  Monthly  available  to  members 
of  Ranger  Rick's  Nature  Club,  Membership  Services,  381' 
W.  Centre  St.,  Marion,  Ohio   A3302.   $6.00  pa. 

To  give  boys  and  girls  a  year  round  program  of 
activities,  adventure  and  knowledge  which  will  help 
them  appreciate  and  enjoy  nature. 

The   Sierra  Club   Bulletj.n,   Monthly,    $5.00  pa.    to  non-members 
1050  Mills   Tower,    San  Francisco,    Calif.      9410A. 

To  explore,  enjoy,  and  protect  the  nation's  resources 
Slightly  more  politically  oriented  than  other 
periodicals. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  CONCERNED  WITH  MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT 


American  Conservation  Association,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.   10020 

To  advance  knowledge  and  understanding  of  conserva- 
tion; to  preserve  and  develop  natural  resources  for 
public  use. 

American  Water  Resources  Association,  P.O.  Box  434, 
Urbana,  111.   61801 

L     To  collect,  organize,  and  disseminate  information  in 
I     the  field  of  water  resources,  science,  and  technology. 

Boston  Area  Ecology  Action,  925  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge,  Mass.   02139 

I    Educational  seminars  with  an  emphasis  on  a  variety 
of  projects,  including  plans  for  an  organic  food 
store. 

Citizen  Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  1346  Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.   20036 

To  influence  legislation  in  behalf  of  conservation. 

Committee  to  Publicize  Crisis  Biology,  205  Morrison  Hall, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.   47401. 

To  promote  awareness  of  environmental  concerns, 
particularly  in  Southern  Indiana. 

Defenders  of  Wildlife,  731  DuPont  Circle  Bldg. ,  Washington, 
D.C.   20036 

A  non-profit  organization  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
vation of  all  forms  of  wildlife. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund,  P.O.  Drawer  740,  Stony  Point, 
N.Y.   11790 
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A  coalition  of  lawyers  and  scientists  organized  as  an 
advocate  for  environmental  issues  before  courts  of  law 
and  regulatory  agencies . 

Environmental  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.   20203 

Concerned  with  air  pollution  and  environmental  control. 

Environmental  Research  Institute,  Box  156,  Moose,  Wyo.   83011 

A  flexible  working  association  of  scientists  dedicated 
to  exploring  the  cause-and-eff ect  relationships  of 
man  and  his  environment. 

Faith/Man/Nature  Group,  c/o  Dr.  Philip  N.  Joranson,  Chair- 
man, Cidar  Mill  Road,  Andover,  Conn.   06232 

To  explore  a  theology  of  man-in-nature  through 
scholarly  papers,  consultations,  and  publications. 

Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017 

Organized  to  undertake  legislative  activity  and  to 
intervene  in  behalf  of  office  holders  who  are  seeking 
to  preserve  the  environment.   FOE  has  deliberately 
chosen  to  forego  tax-deductible  status  in  order  to 
act  effectively  in  influencing  legislation  and 
legislators. 

League  of  Conservation  Voters 

Greater-Washington  Alliance  to  Stop  Pollution,  Inc. 

(G.A.S.P.),  720  20th  St.,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.   20006 

To  promote  better  living  conditions  in  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area,  specifically  by  initiating  and 
promoting  efforts  to  reduce  and  eliminate  environmen- 
tal pollution. 
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National  Audubon  Society,  1130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.   10028 

Promotes  the  conservation  of  wildlife  and  the  natural 
environment  and  educates  men  to  its  importance. 

National  Council  of  Churches,  Section  on  Stewardship  & 
Benevolence,  Room  576,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
N.Y.   10027 

Concerned  with  the  theological  implications  of 
environmental  stewardship. 

National  Parks  Association,  1300  New  Hampshire  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.   10026 

Interests  extend  beyond  national  parks  to  conserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  natural  environment  in 
general. 

National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412  16th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.   20036 

To  create  and  encourage  an  awareness  of  the  need  for 
wise  use  and  proper  management  of  those  resources  of 
the  earth  upon  which  the  lives  and  welfare  of  men 
depend — the  soils,  waters,  forests,  minerals,  plant 
life,  wildlife. 

Resources  for  the  Future,  1755  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.   20036 

To  advance  the  development,  conservation,  and  use  of 
natural  resources  through  programs  of  research  and 
education. 

Scenic  Hudson  Preservation  Conference,  Suite  1625, 
500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.   10036 

Dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  natural  resources 

I     and  areas  of  scenic  and  historic  importance  along 
the  Hudson  River. 
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Sierra  Club,  15  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.   10022 

Organized  to  assist  in  the  enjoyment,  exploration, 
and  protection  of  the  nation's  natural  resources. 

The  Conservation  Foundation,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20036 

Dedicated  to  encouraging  human  conduct  so  as  to  sus- 
tain and  enrich  life  on  earth.   A  non-profit,  non- 
membership  organization. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  1326  Waukegan  Road, 
Glenview,  111.   60025 

Promotes  means  and  opportunities  for  educating  the 
public  to  conserve,  maintain,  protect,  and  restore 
the  country's  natural  resources. 

The  United  States  National  Commission  for  UNESCO, 
Washington,  D.C.   20520 

Activities  fostering  interest  among  national  non- 
government organizations  with  respect  to  protection 
and  improved  quality  of  the  environment ,  with 
emphasis  on  international  aspects. 

The  Wilderness  Society,  729  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.   20005 

A  national  conservation  organization  to  secure  the 
preservation  of  the  wilderness,  to  carry  on  educa- 
tional programs  concerning  the  value  of  the  wilder- 
ness, to  make  and  encourage  studies  and  to  mobilize 
cooperation  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

United  States  Committee  of  the  World  Health  Organization, 
United  Nations,  First  Avenue  &  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.   10017 
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Concerned  with  all  aspects  of  environmental  change. 
Studies  of  air,  water,  soil,  as  well  as  noise  pol- 
lution as  they  affect  man's  life  and  relate  to  patterns 
of  disease. 


Note:   A  comprehensive  listing  of  organizations  is  compiled 
in  the  C^onservation  Directory,  published  by  The  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  1412  16th  Street,  N.W. ,  Washington, 
D.C.   20036.   The  Directory  lists  governmental  agencies  and 
non-governmental  organizations  of  international,  national, 
and  local  character  which  are  active  in  research,  education, 
and  action  programs  to  promote  a  better  environment. 
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